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"adolascent Prejuaica" by Gloek, wutlnov^ Piliaviiir 
and SpeJiaer was the central focus for the cooftteaiee at which thia 
pap« was praBanted, Thm first ohjectlve of this papec was to (aiacaa^ 
tha dmplioaticng of that mmmnoh papar for th^ scdliil gystems 
aharaGt€riatics of schools, St was obaerirecl that to a aonsiflarablc 
©xt^Et adolascanta foirii ethnic eteMotypes da resjona© to certain 
educational proc#asea to whlel they are subjectea^ These proaeasas 
©parate so as to allccate tetter or wor^e eduidati^nal oiitoones to 
aiffertnt atuaenta on the baiia of their etitticitj* Tht sacond 
obj^ctiTO of thi^ paper was to tcmm apeclfiQally .apon the «aya in *■ 
vhicfa thaae €dudational procissta Aight be chaaiged iii deaagregataQ 
aehocls to refluce athaic pMjiidicep Thase piQoaas^a ara of tiro types* 
Thi fir^t typer Statue Banking pioceaaas, tend both to separate tha 
students into distinct groups aocording to ethaiodty and to produae 
batter acaflafflic outconiaa lor ena groiip— tha &nslo^&iB©ricans'"at tha 
es^panso of the others*- e*g# Blacks^ Meaican*aaariaaBS^ etc. Tha 
sacond type of proeesaas^ Statas BgiialiEatlca processas# tend to 
Integrate the students into a sirigle groapi regardless of ethnicity 
and to produce good educational catcoaes for ail students* (JH) 
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The central focus of this confeicetifie Is the research moiiograpli en- 
titled Adolesegnt ^tejudice cQ-authored by Charles Glock, Robert 
f'Juthnow* Jane ALlyn PHlnviiii atid Metta Spencer i^hlch was published in • 
CQopsjf atton wl th the Aned-Defamatioii LeaEue of B'mal B'^rith. I have been 
asl-.id to write a papar ccmnantinp^ on the implications of the findings of 
this research effort for ichools as aoelal syatema and to focus specific- 
ally upon the %myB In ^hicTi the educational Drocemaea onuratl^g In dtse^- 
regated school^ might be modified to reduce the amount of interethnic 
Dreiudlce. 

After reading the the researeh TOno^raph and various reports of 
the "findings'^ of that' research s 1 feel It Is neceseary to focus not only 
on the assigned t&plc but on certain ctruclai aspects of the 'original 
research effort around which this conference has been organl^edi There"- 
fore, the first lialf of this conunentary -^ill dwell on specific problema 
in the scudy of jrejudloB vhlch are exemplified In the monograph and the 
dlfflcultlas which these nrolLenis present In Interpreting the findings 
from the study, The second half of the commentary vlll elabatlte a 
serleR of hypotheseB about educational procisses which ^ in my opinion, 
offer a fruitful approach to the Inroroviment of interethnlc relations in 
desegregated sehools serving raiultlethnlc nopulatlons. 

The ITC Cllpsheet la a weelcly ne^fspaper ^utLished by the Univeralty 
of California* ^he Novernber 25, 1975 edition contains a long article 
reviewing Adolescent Prej udice . The haadllnes read, "Study Finds Bigotry 
Hampant Among reenagers.*' The article proceeds to report that, -'The hoDe 
that the next ftenexatloii will he freed of racial and rellgloue bigotry - 
has been shattered by a tJnlverslty of California study that finds pre- 
:ludlce 'rainpaiit^ aniong young peonle.*'- The article continues in a later 



paragraph* "In addition to teenage prejudice agalfist blacks, tlie study 
Coufld an uneKpecttdly large hogtillty toi^ard Jem*^ and a •Virulent but 
especially neglected class prejudiced* 

In Chi Unlvereltv Bulletin , distributed to tlie faculty arid staff 
of the Ilnlveralty of California , a parallel heaclllne Ixi the Decambet IS, 
1975 edition teadp, "UC Study Shatter Assumiition Abcut the Possibilities 
nf Ov^ercoming Prejudice," The first artlcl-e In the^ De^amber fl, 1973 
edition of Behavior Today , ig^hlch reviews Adolescent Pvmi udlcQ i begins 
vlth the follot^lng lead sentence ^ "Antl-Remitlsm Is not juat alive and 
flourlehlng in the halls of cha United Natlaftsi it Is rainpa:ht among 
adolescents in our schools J' 

Having Just read Adolescent Preiudlce ^ I mm mtmne^, by the iea^a- 
ttonal^ dQcrasday tone of these revlewi and returned for a cloaer Loak at 
the research on t^hlch these dour headlines were baaed* Certainly no Issue 
In our national life is more critical nor more sensitive at tlie present 
raoment In our history than the question of intaretlialc ralatlons and the 
poaslbillty of maintaining a viable pluralistic society^ Certalrily there 
has been no time In our history when It has bean mora essential that 
issues relating to Interethnlc comity be tTeated^ olj actively and dis- 
passionately by social scientists to whom inany persons loolc for Infornia^ 
tlon on these imnortant matters. Thus, X feel that it is necesaary to 
look very carefully at the cDnceptSs the measures, and the research opera- 
tions used in the study of Adolescaht Preludlce. There are several pro-- 
blems with the research procedures and with the Interpretations mida by 
the authors whichs in iny opinion, throw considerable doubt on their con- 
cluiions. 



The Definition of Key Conceptfl 

Although the two terms '^stcreot-ype-* and "prejudice" are key concepts 
in fhm anaLysli and intetpretatlon cS f Itidiiigs in Ado legi cent Preiudtce , at 
no point in. the discuaiion d« the ftuthora clearly define the rfieanin^ of 
those concepts as they will, be used in the study. Without conceptual 
clarlf icatlonp it is difficult to determine the eKtent to which the scales 
and procedures used to mtasUTe the' conceptB in the study are isoniornhlc 
to the abitract definition ot the cencent* If crucial elements of the 
concept ate not ineorporatsd In the measurement ODerationiii then the re- 
sults of the Investigation a:re difficult to interpret. Thus, 1 will begin 
by pTeBenttng definitions of tha't^o concepts which are in comtnon usage* 

The concept "atereotype" first introduced by Walter Lippman(1922)ln a 
classic atialysli in which hi referred to stereotypes as "Fiotures in our 
heads*^ ^hlcli are oftenf but ^ot always^ based on inadequate knowledge and 
overgenerallEid Ideai* Thay provide the basis for our bahavior in relation 
to others wlio are membars of particular groups, Vinacke (1957) has defined 
stereotypes as the "tendency to attribute generalised and simplified char-- 
acteristics to groups of people In the form of labels," Categorizing and 
labeling types of eKperiences and/or objects is esaential to all human. 
thought* I'Tlthout stereptyDeSp w^e would find It necessary to interpret 
each nev^ situation as if we had never met anything of the kind before. 

Stereotypes may be favorable or unfavorable» Any 
stereotyped concept li bound to be wrong. In detail or In totals when ap- 
plitd to any given individual fneinbir of a group but not all stereotypes re- 
veal migiGformatlon, Sotna stereotypes consist of the actual characteristics 
of the group described* At tlines stereotypes are the produce of contact 
with a group and knowledge oE their characteristics and at other times they 
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are a product of hearflay anrt cultutal tradition (Vinflcke, 1957). Webater 
(X964) deflraaa a fltereotypa am "an unvaiyinR form of mental pattern." 
Ciaarly, fldac|uatQ nieiigurament of Btaraotyning is a vary conplax tflsk. 
The Invest iBfltor must efltahllah the contant of the atereoeype i.e. the 
chnractorlatlcn whluii comprige the mental patturri and the relaclvfl iallen.ce 
of varloug clieractarlstlcs in t)mt pflttern. The investigator must than 
establish the extent to which the overall pattarn la favorable or unfavorable, 
And finally/, the investlRntor must determine the extent to wliloh the ater- 
eotypa is baaad on knowledge born of contact or it, baiad on heariay and 
cultural tradition, Praauinably, such an analysis would help to determine 
the extent to which the Btereotype la baaed on mlalnf ormatlon. 

The eoncapt of "prejudice" is closely related to that of stereotyplnB, 
Prejudice Is "a Judgemetit or opinion formed before the facCa are known i 
a preeoncetved Idea, favorable or, more usually, unfavorable; a Judgeniant 
or oplnloii held in dtaregard of the facta that contradict itj an unreaBpn- 
able bias CWebster, 1964, n, 1430)? Thus, to establlah the presence of pre- 
.ludlce the investlpator must first detanritne the content of the Judgeoent 
or opinion. Second, the Investigator must ascartaln the extant to which 
that .ludgement is favorahle or unfavorabla. Third, the InviBtlgator must 
determine whether that judgement was formed before the facts "ware known or 
is held in disregard of facts that contradict It. In short, It Is eBsentlal 
that the In-vestigator establish the exCent to which there, trtay be a reality 
Base ifor the "baliaf. The mare preaence of negative ipercepclons of a group 
is not suffltlant to establish the presence of prejudice. Although this 
issua ts addressad by Che authors In Chapter 4 of the monograph, they do not 
Cake it into accoune In construcCiiig , analyglng, or Interpratlng their measure 
of stereotyping nor their tneasure of preiudlce, the Aotl-Semitisni scale. 
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Adoloaecnt RterGofcyping 

We turn now to an analyils of adpi^aeitrit atereoty^plng using data 
from the monograph, The measure of etef^oifc^fjiap, used In the reseatch 
differs significantly from those used in the cLassle series of itudles on 
^thnie stetfaotyplng b^gun tv KatE and Br^iy iti 19.13* Tn the presenc study, 
student:awe:ee presented with a series of (SorGecl choice oltuations in i^hlch 
each respondent was required to either 4$tm or dlaagree with twenty 

statements about ''jewlsh teenagers" '^Jew In gineral". Thirteen 
these statements were eleatly negative, fi^fe wre clearly positive, and two 
were essentially neutraU Xhusj the sc«i# Is heavily walghted toward tha 
negative and provides little epportunityr for the r^.spondent to express jioal- 
tlve perceptions. In the Katg and Iraly «tudy and later studlei whlah replica- 
ted their procedures, (Cllberti 1951 and iMllna* CoffTnan, and Walters, 196?) 
Trlneeton undergraduaCis racelved an alptebetlcal list of 84 adjectives aiid 
mt% asked to write as mny of the word# m. tha list as they felt wars needed 
to aharacterlge each of 10 different ethft*^ gwwa^ Italians ^ Negroes, 
Irish, Englishi JewSj Aniericans, Chines©^^ Japanese^ and Tyrks* There vmtm 
no forced choices * A itudsat could sele«^^ m tflany or as few adjectives am 
he felt were need to describe a group* th^y eould eKpreas neutrality toward 
a eonoept by simply omitting It from th^ir itet. 

The procedure used by Glock et al. 4mB Mt allow for a neutral aatigory* 
Tliiia, a student could not report that he ^itnply didn't tenow, had Iniufflelenc 
ittformation, or felt that making judgetner^ftfl about the "'iilflihnesB" , "hogslneia 
or "friendliness" of aii sntire group Q©n,i^4;^t;tng of aaveral tnlllion persona t^aa 
nensansef In other words , there was no rMponae category for the perion who 
did not wish to stereotype but preferred t*^ ristrlct judgementa about personal 
attributes to the aseessment of individual pe^rsons not groups. Thia problem 
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is further exacetbated hy the types of resnonfl« catagottas used In the 
Btudy. A fltudant had to "disagree strongly, dJasagrte woderataly, dlaagree 
a little, flRree a little, agree moderately, of &^mm scrongly" with each 
statement. How Muld a atudent respond, ^imn thiaa cholceB, if he knew 
a few jQwlflh teanttBafi who were unfriendly hm moat were friendly? He 
would probably "agraa a Uttle" with the Btafcartiinc that "Jewlgh teenagers 
are unfriendly' . However, if he did so, hi would ba couBted as Antl-Semltie 
on that queatlon. It would have been prefapabla If tliB questlonB had been 
phrased so that the reipqriae categories would allow fcr such real life situa- 
tions and permitted atudcnts to report relacLvto propoartlona i.e. most are 
unfriendly, a majority mm unfriendly, about hit IE, are uflf rlendly, a few 
•are unfriendly, or npn« ws unfriendly. Thm^ fl student whs wished to make 
an accuirate, coBnltlvely aophlstlcated tmpmm would have an opportunity 
to be precise without being ,1udged to have a w«pativi itereotype. The for- 
mat of the queationi florees persons to ateraflitype. 

There were rtpp^rently a number of reBpottdeats -who refuaed to be coerced 
Into making Blob^tl ju4geim«nts of the kind reflul'red hy the questionnaire and 
solved their dllewma by nlttclng mark between the "dlsflgrea a little" and 
the "agree a little" categories. They were wfftciiiit In number to require 
the addition of a middle cacegory In the scoriirtg flchenieV rhe Appendix for ^^^^ "^ 
Chapter 2 reports that famB which had. a^ "chftete mark placed between or on 
both agree and disagree ffagponaes" were given a icore oE 4, midpoint in the 
ordinal scale score for each question (Page 113). It would be Interestlni 
to know exactly how many KeBpondents used this atrategy to avoid stereotyping 
and how these respondents differed from those ^ko acquleaced to, the demands 
of the questionnaire and made a stereotypic- r^gponse. One' of the findings 
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tvom the mvim of studies of stereocyplnR conducted on Princeton under- 
graduateg alluded to Qarller has been a distinct tncreaie in rasiBtanca 
on the part of students to making gsnerallEatlona nbout people whom they 
scarecely toow. Kat^ and Braly found no reaistanci of this kind in their 
flret study In 1S33. Apparently some high school students by 1963, whan tha 
data for the Ulock study ^ere collected were attempting to eKpresa thslr dls- 
comfort with being foroed to stereotype # 

The Olock measure of stereotyping treats eaeh of the 20 responies aa 
a separate itareotype rather than foeuaing on the patterning of the reeponesi 
a proceduri^ which would more accurately raflect the perciaptual field of the 
adoiescents studied and more adequately represent the definition of a stareo- 
type as a mental pattern* An adequate miaaurenient of stereotyping would rt^ 
quire the investigator to ascertain the relative salianee of various char- 
actarlsticfl in the t^ental patterns of adolescents; the extant to which the 
overall pattern i$ favorable or unfavorablei and the extent to which the 

stereotype is based on knowledge rather than hearsay or cultural tradltlon- 

\ 

The tables In the tent dp not provide, suffteient Information /to answer all 
these questions but it is pDssible to artlva at sotne approKlmations. 

Insert Table 1 About Here 

- - Table 1 presents a surranary of the attributes perotlved in Jewish 
teenagers by Kon^Jewish, Jewish i and Black teenageri in the ^o communities 
with sufficient nuraberg of Jewish students to nerinlt analysli. Data In 
this table ware abstracted from Tables 3| 6, and 63 in the monograph* 
The percentage of student i "agreeing" with each statemint is raported from 
the text and the ^'ank order of the lavel of agreeitient has been determined 
on the basis of those percentages, A pattern analysis of the conf iguratio^i 
of responsei for each individual student would be the optimal fashion 
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for tn^feflti gating tlie content of the itareo types of adalase^nts. Bimm 

6^ »ot fiflva that cyipa of an^Lystsp t^a cflii oEily liiCei' tha reiatlv* 
galifertcfe of vftitous charaQterlstlci In tlie inental natt#Ms t«?hich adcLesaents 
Tiave oi imm tha cfl«te orderirLg of tha ch^racterlgtl^s , 

Iti fl list ot 20 deseirtpto^s J oiiLy five sf tg^lilGli wefe pvopl'tlife, the 
iJon-^jit/tih 4nd Blae'k stiideata h^vm Tankad Jei^ish tfecnagfete Mghait ca 
thcii^ cf tha fiv^a positive chamccetLstlcsi tntelligendft , school spirlc> 
sni ^mtltloiii. rhese a^a the most s^Lleftt characteristic i mi che^ «ra alL 
jos^^^fe, Gl\^es tha negatl^a biai of tha list presantad to stiad^ats, Lt 
is dtfllcult t© per calm ho'w Moa-Ja\^tah and Blaelc Btiid#ats c^uW accord a 

utiaquHDCsbly ^ssltlva rarilting to Jewish, tienagarg. Y«it, tlis aiithoTs 
^6 tha a tudy seareeljp aateoi^Ladgc tli&se pQBitlva percept lons^ iBdaed, cliey 
wlninil^a th^tf sall€rice/by dgserlbitig thena as "appa^antl^r paslcHe attrll5tj.tei 
atid QhdDfle to cDtiaaiitrata th^ir Jittctitloti the extant t© ^h:leh Wom-Jawish 
t^attftg^r^ acquifticad In a fcrced chciee aLtuatloxi tc agf €slrig; with tha other 
ptedMlnmtly^ tiagati^e adjectives om the List * 

toekad at obj activalfj the flndLngs f rotn the OlDafe stud^ raom 
tiaavLy afi^rd^clrnate tha acncliisloiiB laached la the atialyiis of trends la 
sthnte s t^recityplng awotig ^Tlncaton aollega itudemts* KarlAaas Ccsffmara, 
©ad l^altets C196f^ ir&port a grsatLy li^prov^ad Image of Jwm ^hen 1933 arid 
1>67 dst^ w^fB acroparedi Thay also rapOTt slgnlfLcaat cmvergencti in tha 
e3cteae tc'^whlch tha cota of tlie Jewish stereotype mateha^ thfc eo^e of the 
Amatican ateraotype^ Pbtic of the flv^e tTalce ranlced lilgliest forvfeach 
group WJfe lia&tleal In 1967? amtltlo^Sj mataTLallstlCp datelltgen-ts aad 
ladusttlcuiEiaiai Nste tliftt tlie two adjeetli^es i^hlch ^er# iimiLar to thoea 
la the Glack itudr> ajnbltLous and int^Lllgant , ware al^o aTOag the Elist 
C ttaiti* Ai ratiked by ffon-Jawlsh afid BLack taeaagais* Thitf^ ^a.s a 
tenSeiity for Jtlti^etoii students to prtessnt a tn&ra favctable ettfereotype 



of toerlcaiis than of ether groups In 1933 and 1951. However, in 1967 
students rated the Japaneaa, Germans , Jews > and Engiish more f aver ably 
than toerlcaiis* We do net know how the adolescents In Qloeka* study 
would have rated Amsrlcani relative to their rating ^ Je^s. T*?lthout 
thlB type of data to provide some anchor, it Is difficult to determine 
t^hather the stiiderite ^o\ild hsve rated theiT own grotip ae highly on the 
. discrlptors bb they rated the J€^^a . - Given the very high parcintages 
agreaing with the positive adjectlvea, It ^ouU be difficult to surpaai 
that mark. 

It la difficult to decermlne the extent to which a stateQtypic 
pattern is based on kno^^ladse rather than hearsay. This Is particularly 
dlffieult whan dealing ^ith subjective judgemeiite of charaetariatica 
such as '^cancettad*', '•Belfiah'S or Vain" which requi« tnaHlng Inferences 
about the piyehie state of tha Individual or group baln^ fudged, There 
is no empirical basis for aaoercalnln^ the eorreccnaia cf the judgament, 
' Most interpersDnal asseaiiiiei^tts, hoMv^rj are of thi^ type, ' Thus ^ In 
ordinary life situational we demand to a large esctent upoii conaenaual 
validation to ditermlne the accuracy of our nereeptiDns ^ Since it is 
Impoaalhle to determine the real cpheelt, vanity, or'^elfishnass of an 
individual^ we validate our judgementB by oomparlng them with the judge- 
ments of Qtlierai Sinee thi authors asked Jt^^ish as wll as Non-Jet^lsh 
and Black students to xaspond to the questiona about Jwa, the study 
providea us witli the opportunity of trianRulattng the OQnaanaual vallda- 
tiofi process by comparing the perGeptlons of three gioupa of adoleecenti? 
Non-Jewish, Jewish, and Black. Table 1 reveals th^t evan In thta simple 
analyslsi there is remar^ablt alpllarlty over all thm^ RroUps In both 
comrnunitias* 



The Spftarman Miik order corffilatlocis btta^ean Jewish and Non-Jeidih 
studenti in the two coimuriitles were *7n3 atict *7fl4. Corifalatlons beween 
Jfewiih and Black students wire even higher, . 7RS and ♦901. Correlatlona 
l5atwaw Blaak asd No^-Jawlsh lankings vmtm ift64 and ,830. All are statis- 
ttcally significant heyond the .001 level af slgnlflcame/ They indicate 
that bit^aan S0>? and 80% of the variaiiea in the t^nk OTdirlng of one 
gVpup can bt aaeounted for by the raiik QrdeTlng of another group. Th^ra 
Is high cqnssnsual validation of the rank oTderlnR of the aharabtarlatics 
for Jevrlfih Teenagers i^hen the three groupi of studanti are eomparad., 

Wa turn nowUo the final iiaue la atereo typing, the eKtent to which 
a ateriotype la based on k;noi«?ledge rather tham haariay ot culturaL tradltlcin 
Th€ Glock study prDvldas a unique ©pporturilty to aantraBt stereotypes based 
on cultural tradition with those vhlch are fnoTe eKperlentlally basad* 
Central City high aohool has fewer than IK Jef'fish students t^hile Commuter 
To^m and Oceanvllle have 43X and 23%^ respeetivelv, Gomoarlipn of the 
responses from Cintral City with those from fil\e other two high aehools re-* 
vaals one of the most Interesting flndinga of ths antlre atudy. Students 
In Ceatral City prisumably ha^^e had little opportunity to gain first hand 
knowledge ' about Je^iih tgenagars. For this reason , we assume that their 
raapeases v^lll niore naarly' ref last the steraocypa of Jews tased on auLtural 
tradition and haarsay» They rata Jewish tienaRera aig\ii£tcantly mere pOBl- 
tlvely than studints in the other tw high sohooli whosi ratingas pri.^umablyi 
are rnOTe reality baMd on first hand knot^ladga about Jawtih Teenagers re- 
stilting frofn contact in the hljh aehool. Central City Non-jewlih acudenta 
rate Jew^lsh teenagers highest en all five of the five positive aharfleterlatie 
preaanted to thaw • The. stertctypi baasd en haaraav annaarR to be more 
favrorahle than tha one hasert on knowledge, It wuld appear that the tradt- 



stereotypes ara fading rapidly ano«R today's adqitse©ats aiid- that the ~ 
hearsay InferTOatlon they are reset^tng is tn&re positive than would have 
been antiaipatad* 

Coftclugiona Looking at the data from a aiffir^nt parspaetlvt^ my 
eoftclualens atout adcliseent ateMotypliig dtfffir eo^gidsrably from those 
prasanted the authorg* It seami to mm that cheiT dataj in spite of the 
nigatlva bias iti the qiieatlena' and tJie dlfficulcies with the .raapanae caCi-^ 
goriaB which wara used i does not prasant a pittura ©f "Tampatit bigotry*, 
On the contrary p the eontent ef thm stereotypa fior Jet^ish teenager held 

Mon-Jewlsh studenCe showa that the tnost salient charactarlatlca are 
pcsltl^ri: IntelllgenGi, school spirit, and awbltlon. Thua, the weight of 
the overall pattern le favorable, In spite of tht fact that there were oal^ ; 
five lavDrahla desarlptora In a list of 20, St^dtnfce t^hese stereotypes ; 
are presumably based prlinarily cn hearsay and cultural tradition have tbe 
mont fawrable atereQtype.R , Indlcatlnp, that the anoient steTaotypag must la ^ 
fading* This finding corresponds ^^Ith find inga frcim other studies. I^lle^^ :- 
It is impossibla to datermlfte the eactant to \^hio^ a itere©t3^pe is based 
on misinformations ^a found vary hljh correlaclotis betwasn the mental 
patterns ^hiah Jewish students had cf themselves aitd mental patterns 
i/hiah Non- Jewish and Blaek studanta had of Jewish it^dents* m eDnaJuded 
mat there la a high level of agreement on the pOBitivt pattern Identified 
in tha etud^? bacause the faverable atereotypg warn Miisensuilly validated 
mi T)robahly^ does not represent intslnformatlQii or blag on the part of cm 
group, ■ . 

Adolescent Prejudice 

The diflnttioii of prejtidlee li\aludes the notion that a prejudice 
may be either favorabli or unfavorable, It is m .iudgement formed befori 



Che facts are kxiomi or a judgtiniM held Ifi disregard of the facts. Rl^ren \ 
chli definition of preiudtce^ it in inimedrlately clear that thera are serious 
pt&1)laras with the maasurtmiw^ of nrejudict in social aclenea restiareh and 
that these probletns are avident In the Clock study. 

The maaaura ot prejudice on t^hlch tha Qloclc study bases nost of Its 
eoacluiicns Is the so-called Anti-SsmitiBin scale. This pcale Is based on 
CiBponsss to eight nagatlv^e descriptori selaated becausa they ware wooded 
tn Identieal fashion for both the queatlomalre aaklng about Jewish Teen- ^ 
ageta'^ asid that asking abotit "Jtwa In general." Note that to sQcra posl-- 
tiyaly oil this scale l.a* have a low score in Anti--Seinitlsmj an adolaseent 
^Quid have to disagree with at least, five pf the eight atattmenta hecauae 
the scale seore is the average rating for the eight Itetns l*e, Jew^ are 
atlflah, unfriendly I loud and flashy i concelteds pushy , itrooral, v^atn^ 
troublemakers • 

Theaa eight itams were aelected after a factor analysta of the twetity 
it^m in the original List. Unfortunately^ the total faetor analysis 1^ 
not presented in the appendlKs only the factor analysis of the eight items 
finally Included In the scale* I aumlse that the fivi positive descriptors 
which i^e re omitted from the scale did not load in any systematic ^ay i^ith 
the negative deseriptors. Ef this is the case* it would indlcata that 
many students yho were agreeing ^^Ith negative deecrtptors were' alec agree- 
ing with poiitlve descriptors andj hancei were either succumbing to the 
aequlesence response or were making inulti--dlmensional judgements which 
Included both positive and negative elemental If sOj some type of typDlogy 
would be needed to more adeq-uately describe the reapQAses and a siniple 
averaging of the scores on the negative descriptDrs would not acGurately 
refliot the complexity ef the response patterns. There are probably at 
lea^t three tynes of sttjdentsi (ID those i^ho are generally negative (agree 
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with the^negaClve and dlsa^rea with the positlv^e descriptors); stadents 
who' are generally positive (agree with thm posttlve and disagree ^Ich the 
'negative descriptors) ; a^d students t^ho have ml^d percep tlons.^X agree v^lth 
soma but not all mgatlv^a descriptors and agree with some huC riot all pcmi- 
tive descriptors)* The latter group ^TOuld probably ha the most co gal tlvely 
'eophlstleated since they wuld im making the moat differentiated responsei. 
The scorltig scTjeme^^^ _ _ 

adequately describe the first tw types of students l*e. the negatives and 
the positives lat would grossly distort the respoiises of the mixed group. , 
Slnue etily the aegative poitlon of their responasi would be soorsd, they - 
would probably be classified as "anti-simltlc*' even though th^y had pany 
poeitive perceptions of Jewish teenagers* . 

By ignoring the Dosltive descriptors^ the authors align themseli/es 
with those earlier studies i^htch focuBed entirely on derogatory ' images 
aiid defined ethnic stereotypiag and preludiae as endorReTnent of tradltir^nal 
negative, a tereotypes. This focug precludea the possibility of o^^^^ 
Che emergence of niore positive Imagei be&ause "positive" b*econies simply 
the absenee o»f nagatlw images, 1 WDUld argue that this is a very narrow 
base for the study of preju^dice/ Ob\fious'l7 , there is no group In ^hlch 
all members exemplify all the favorabla attributes and no members exhibit 
any negative attributes* rhe larger the ino^ledge base on ^^hich the re- 
sponsea rest, the more likely that there t^III be a mixture of the positive 
and negative--tha very group which has been probably scored as ancl^ 
seinitlc In the present study. Is is inevitable that a scale t^hlch Is 
designed to measure only negative perceotlons and gives no weight to 
favorable perceptions Is going to produce an over-.^implif led and rather 
gloomy ploture of the adolescent mind, -' _^ ■ 

Th±B negative bias Is further accentuateci by the method u.^ad to score 



. the Enti--gemitlsm It^mi* ■ Ptcions with an average saora o£ 4 more oa 
, the eight Itiuis were elsssifed as antl-^semltlc* Ihqga^ sttidaiits 

x^ho marked batween the '-aeree-' and tha "dlgagree*V T&^DOtise tacagQtias 
are codtd at a "4"* H€nc«, those students who wsre acru^glltig to T^spOTid' 
In a ustitral or non-Judginiental ray to a questionnatTs t^hlch was- forcing 
-thirn. to ,:be.^ either, positive or negative are givan a score which pLac&s 
thtm m Che atitl-eamitlc aids of the scale I If a sc^dant siaTked alL 
eight itams la this faahlon, he/sha would end up. with an ave^'age scora 
of **4" aad be classified as antl--semltle! 

The fflackvstud3r ©iquataB ^ prejudice with negative Image and non-prejudice 
.with a, i^©ii--negatlve imaga. . However j the definition of prafludLce ^oes wall 
beyond as certalndng the -poBltlvt or negative Images of the respondent* 
It Involves measuring tha ©Ktent ito whlch^ those judgamatiCi wera raade be- 
fore the facts \7ere knowti or held In disregard of the faatSi Tlhu-Sp -pre- 
judice can be determined only In relacion to some emptrlcaL tafarant, 
soina factnal situation- _ The problem of disentangling fact from .fantasy 
la 5 of ^cowae, the most troublesome tnethodologlcal prohlein in tha study 
of prejudice* Yet, It is a prohleTn to whleh social aclentlgts must address 
theinselves if thay are to add to the store of knowledge -rather thaft perpetuat 
myths about group prejudices* 

Tha^ppat outstanding contrl^ of the Glock monograph appears in 

Chapter 4 when the authors wrestle with the probleni of trying to deterfnln© 
the extent to which the '*clannishneis-' of Jewish teaaagers ^hieh was n^ ' \ 
perceived by Non-Jewish sttidents tms the result of "antl-setnltlsffi- * rather 
than the result of the actual in-grQup preferences t^hlch ware olaarl^r' 
e^cpregsed by the Jewish students thetnselves. The aiithnrs conclude that 
there ^as evidence that the percet)tion of clannishness had some hasls 'in 
faet- Eo^everp they did notj after reaching this conciustonj r amove ^ the 



Itein from the list of negative 1,e, antl -Semitic "stereotypes". 

Unleis we can differentiate between a Bituatloii in which the re-= 
spoftdent is Bimplv reportlnp/ a .n^ fact from a situation In which 

the respondent is repotting anegatlvi Image held in dlsragard' of facts 
whlcli contradict it * wa cannot make much progress in the study of prejudic 
Given the subjactive nature of the descriptors used in the Glock study 
. iTO^^^i^ility 0^ aecertainiiig the eKtent ^.to.^hlch Non-Jewiah . . 

rasponses reflect tUm actual behavior of Jewiah-'teanagers as opposed to 
fantaa led behavior I it Is difficult to come to any firm conclualona about 
the sKtent of adolescent ^rgjudice. 

One example 'wlil BufftGe to emphasise the iiflportance of this iBSue. 
During 1373, we coXlected data from tlilrd and sixth grade atudanti and 
Cheir teachers In apnroKifnatalv 20f) desagregated elementary schoola on 
the West Coast* Teachors w^era aateid to rate each student in their class 
on 18 aetnantic diffartntial ratlxigi- ^^en factor analyzed, these ratings 
produced, three stabllfe .f actocs^ one Df .which was .a :rating of "competence". 
We noted that in* every eehool in our sample teachers were rating both 
Black and Mexican-Amerlcam children aa significantly less coinpetent than 
Anglo-American children. The dif ferinces were. so striking that they 
alt^ra/i esccited . comment ^^henev^er we praaented our findinga to educators or 
the ganaral public^ The Imedlate reaction of most persona upon seeing the 
chaxttwas to leap to thfe comlusion that teachers are '^prejudiced'' against 
Tninorlcy children ^inee they t^ere rafcing them moat negatively* In other 
words I they were equating prejudice ^Ith negative rating. Wa tended to 
agree t^ich this hypqthealR but decided to investigate the issue directly 
tecause we felt uniaey with this aimpllaclc eKnlanatlon, 

^ We used regression analysis to determine the eKtent to which Che 
teacher ratings reflected actual differences in the performance of majority 
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as compared to mlnoeity attAdents rather than ji4si«ainenta iTiade in disregard 

of the facts. For fhU pMrpose, we asauiiied ch«6 teacliara -would not be 
"prejudiced" In rating AnRlo-Amerlean chlldraiii,, Tliarefore, ve could use 
a regress'lon equation hmmi^ on teaehar ratlnp pf Anglc^-Anerlean children 
... as an unblaaad equation* We uaed the achievement tmnt scQies for the 

Anglo-American atudanta m an empirical measuff« of Chelr oonipetence in 
; ; scholastic role -and employed it as the Indilpttndent -variable or predictor. 

We correlated achleveraent awres with the teaoh#fr ratlns of competence 
as the dependent vftrlabXe* Then we Inserted ehe ichiaveintnt test seores \ 
for minority children Into ithe regreBsion equaWw devilotsad on the Anglo- 
American Bample and prMdietad the rating of cprripftteace which an Anplo child w 
would receive if ha/ah# hart a comparable level. 106 seholastlc aehievement . 
NeKt we compared the actuai racing given the miyiQiflt^ ehiad by the teacher ; 
wltih the rating tha minpritj/^ qhild would have hm^ti p radiated ta receive if 
, he/she had bean an Anglo s^Wdent, We found thM^^ we had tnadi some pre-judge- 
ments about teachers bi^fprt the facts were knw^n whlcli pro\red to be false, : 
Moat teacher ratings ofi miriOTlty children's cowp^wnce wts approKimately 
Identical to the ratings fthii child would have piv^en if heyahe had bean > 

an Anglo-American child. Wnm there were dlf f nr'Sncis oC any magnitude, the 
ratings for minority chlld^ftn, especially Blac1^«i > tonded to b e highe'r than 
the ratings which t«aoh»rs would have given mn.'j^tity chtldren who had 
similar academic achlev#W90l5 test acores. We to adjust our nre-judgements 
in view of the find ingft. So far as we could tt«ft«trtfiln , the eeacher ratings, n 
although uniformly mia-tlVft, accurately refle«e«^ 1 116 reality of the differ- ; 
ences In academic aehiavftmwnt at least as meaawBcl W acTili-veinent test Bcorea.;" 

Conclusion I« th« Uftllt of the above rtiffiftiaaaion, the flndlngB concern- i 
ing the prevalence, of adolftacant prajludlce ranomd by Rloek ari difficult i-il 
i: ^® Interpret. The anti*B«mltt8m scale is proh^»y.j? a greflt over-simplification- 

; ^ the actual attitudes o« l;'ho adoliBcentB in tehfl atui^, ic foauaeB QntirelyS 



Da ft^^^tj,*^^ i-mages* It does not allow for the fact that perceptions may 
be f^V0trt3.ej^ unfavorable i or iorae mlxturi of favofable and unfavorable. 
It Apmp W% tatea into account ths faec that many of the atudents who scorad 
high Oitk neMtiva scale probably alse scored high on the positlva 
daao^^^ipt^^^traii ^ua. It equatei prejudlae with negative and does not alloi^ 
for ^^^sssniant of the possibility that some of the descriptors may 
ba bft^^dn 0t least In part^ on the actual observed behavior of the Jewish student 
as au^p^irjiinaed by NDn-Jewlsh studehts. Unless we can separata opinions 
held sprite of tha facts from opinions held with due regard for the 
faQMi^ c^annot talk In any rmeaningful way about "pre,1udict". Attention 
to p^r^bliiiti is long overdue in the study of "preludlca." 

kn Bqaal Status Modal for ConeaptuallElng Eduoational Proceseaa 
in Desegregated Elementary Schools 

'p^ychqloglstlc approach to the study of Interethnic ralations 
depends h^KVfily tipon auch Intra^pBychlc eoncepcs as stereotyping and pre^ 
^iudiqtf, th*^ Ppirationallgatlon of such concepts oresenta so many method-- 
ologi^^l, corvcapcual difficultias that alternative, more soelologis tie 
modeli! lfi.#edad If vm are to move tow^ard further understanding of intar- 
group ^^^li^Cion^, Consaquantly s we are proppalng a conceptual modal for 
tha aif e^haols which foeupea on t€n aduoatlonal procassas in multi- 

ethnic? ^'a^i^^la which wa hypothasiie are ralated to producing positive intar-- 
group y^i^Kloi^^ and aducatlonal outcomaa* Table 2 preaents the tan status 
ranking, )p'^mmm& t^hiah, on the basii of our am and othir's reaaareh, 
hypoth^^i^^; #c^ount for a significant amount of the inequality in educa- 
tlonal 0M«;^^)ine$ far children of dlffarint «clal/ethnlc origin. We thaorlia 
that th^^*^ ^rualal procassas are ©ndemlQ In public idueation and vary rala« 
tiv#iy Rtm schgol to school • CoaaaquenHyi there will be little 
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Tniort Table 2 About Heye 

variance between schoole In the opMatlQa of chaBe proc^^n^a. 

Chit over-all hH^otheais Is that these tan status y^iikittg procassea 
aie the Institutional TOechanlsms by ^hlch the rank oTdmt of status In 
the larger society Is replicated within aach public seh^pl^ They are 
respenaihla; In part, for the Inequalltias In education^ outcomes 
which perpetuate the inferior social atatua of persons different 
raaial/gthnle heritage from generation to Renaratlon^ hypothesise 
that theaa processes are additive and thomm aehools having the most 
negatlx^e mental haalth and educational outcomes will haw mora of theaa 
pi^ocesaea operating at a higher level of iatanaity than eahcfola having 
mora positive mental health and educaclojial outeoines, 0^ tha other 
handj we hypothealza that the schools with positive outqom^^ will be 
cha«eterlied by status equalisation procassea. Thus, tht basic theor- 
€tieal fraiiiework im a atatus equall^atloii model which bo^^w^ haavlly 
from the vo^k of .Allport (1954) i Cohen and Roper (1973)^ Cplvan (1972 ^ 
1973), Katz and Cohen (1962), Lohman (1972) p and Berger^ mhm, and 
2eldltch (1972)* 

Ailport (1954) concluded that prajudlce could hB ^^mim^d hy equal 
atatiis contaat between major ity and nilnorlty group a In th^ pMrautt of 
cowmon goals. Tha effect Is greatly enhancsd if this cQ^ft^^^t is 
sanctioned by Institutional support <i»e* by law, custom^ «t local atmos- 
phere)! and if it la of a sort that leads to the perception 0f coiwnon 
intewaCi and cotmnon humanity betwetn tnembsra of the two :^^ov;)it>s." 
CAllporti 19'54, pa^e 267.) "Contact In a hterarchlcal sqqt«,i ays temp or 
h^twaan people who equally lack status (poor whites and l^aBroes)^ 
or eontaqts between Individuals who p6:rGalya one another bhtaAts, aire 
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harmful rather than halplui,*. To he maxijnally affective^ contact and 
acqnaintance progratna ihould lead to a Benst of equality In social 
status s should accuy In ordinary pnrpo^^eful pursuits^ avoid artificiality, 
and if possible enjoy the sanction of the Qomnunlty In which they occur*., 
While it may help lewewhsic to place members of different ethnic groups 
side by side an a John the gain is greater 1£ thise members regard them- 
aelvaa as part. of a t^m^*. Once iRaln ws see how Important It ^ to 
abolish segregation befpy e o ptimum eonditiotts of c ontact an d acquaintance 
can oecur-' .^ffilport^ page 4S3("-454) , 

From Allport'a work m draw the following premises concerning 
interethnic relations in the public schools* 

(1) Desegregation is a pre-^requlsite to oontaet and acquaintance. 

(2) Equal status contaot amDng atudentii, staff j and parents of 
various racial/ethnic groups in niuitlethnic schools will reduce prejudice. 

(3) Iqual status contaiat in .multiethnlo sohoois vill be enhanced 
when (a) equal status contact Is ianctlened by eKpllclt school policy 
(b) when students j sta££| and parints of various racial/athnlc groups 
work together^ as members of terns in the ordinary * purposeful pursuits 
of the school, (c) tha school progrm atnphasi^as the common interests 
and oonmon huraanlty o£ persona of all racial/ethnic groups i.e. multi- 
cultural programs. 

More raoent empiridal and thioretieal work indicates that achieving 
equal status cQntacta among peraons of dlfftrent racial/ethnic origins 
Is! complicated by factors not foraeen in Allport's earlier model. Kat^ 
found that lA biraeial wotk groups matched on measured Intelligence i 
Blacks displayed marksd aoclal inhibition and iubordination to white 
partners^ making fewiv proposalsp accepting contributions of white's 
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unctlttceily', ind talfeLmg iiore to '^hltas than to othe* Hacks , CKatz ■ 
fet 195 8), SimiLair Jlndtngg weia xfeported' lit oifer\,a Sosfen otheT 
^ tnvfesttgQtiMs bet^aeti 195fl and 19<f1 <Berger at al^L?72)... Gohem and 
Lohnian (1910) rapoxt t|iat TLack and ijhlte piiblic school cshiUraai das^ 
play" slMll^r raspotises in escpeatatd&ii^ coneemlng cojopatecica wlian ; : \ 

plaHng a gWe i^ttb a biraclal gceup . ^ ^flilte st^ainti hat tit ghei ini tLa=- > 

Thim dtv&vmm literature on etatxis organising profeasB;e© ia aniali : ^ 

■ • gtoujs has h^en geneTall^ed 4ad ievelpped Into a iln^La t;ii©o^^tlc^L - r 

; f^ajnc^^ovk by Beiferi Cohan and Zalflitth (1372) . A c^i^traj ecncept in 

tfitB the&.ty is ^hat tliera arc "dUfiuaa status chaTacte^Tlattcs'-,de fined 

b^f tha gollDtjtnR features | (L) v^acloaa states of that: cKatfacteristlc^ 

aif% dlffia^enttaai^f vaLiied Ln society ^ (2) these vatlons states mte 

associated with a sat of specific abilities ^Hlsh are jerc^ivad a^ 

related tc that statei C3) aaali itate also arotjsas gen^ran. a^p^ctatlon^. 

fat' talativ^e coiBpatemc ot Inccinpetencc at aociall^r valued taste*' lace^ 

aga, aaifl ats ejcampl^s &f diffusi status characteri^ti^^ baeauae - 

thay f%ilfiLl tlits defl^Ltlom. rhar are dlf fermtlally \?'aau.fla Im socle tf. > / 

thay asa aijsaiated witlt a set sf STeeiflc abllLtlaa peresl^v^d a,a rcLanad , 

to that eha.fastferlitte a-gi Blacks are percaivad aig atltl^tis; ^romexi are - 

^^ft^^ivad aJ ein^tlDiial- These Gharatterlstles atouse ge-nsr^L^esc^ecti- v ^ 

ttom far TigLatlnre compatence e» JLacks wlLl be ccinpetfimt a.t b^aefeall; 

t^ameri; 1^1 H life too aCT&tlo^al for Titgli Imymh executive pmifcloasp ^tc. 

Tha th^Qiry than apiclfiaa tliose condition mder t^hi^h a diif use 

gtatai etar^ateristda will ba aatlvet^a s& as to argMlie -tha social . . ■ 
' . ' ' . ..... ■ 

Inter^GtiOin 1^ tlia patEoifnane^ of a nw^taakj (1) wKe^ th^e task Ln 

valui^i ami iadlvdiuals ai© tasfc-foeuied and coLlectlveLy o^tented, \ 



(2) whan the indivlclual Is pereelvad ai a person having the fltatus 
characterliti?! and the attributes associated with that statui char- 
acteristic; (3) when th© group task has outcomes seen 'as auccsas or 
failure and individuals are Tnotlvated to Bucceedi and (4) when the 
task la a collective one In which It la both iegltJjnate and necessary 
to take others' behavior into account* Under these conditions, there 
will be a general eKpectation for superior competence on the part of 
the high status group ffiember which will be held by both low and high 
status subjects 1£ there is no other social basis of dlscrlinlnatlon 
and there has been no previous explicit dissociation from the general 
eKpectatlon. 

The general eKpectatlon based on the diffuse statua characteristic 
of race is that whites have superior competence. This eKpectatlon seta 
up an interaction chain in which the white expects the minority person 
to participate at a lower level In quality and quantity and the minor- 
ity person accepts the white evaluation of leas competence and fulfills 
the expectation of inferiority by a lower level of participation, defer- 
ence to white Buggestlons, etc. Thia cycle of rank order status differ^ 
entiation forms the basis for unequal status relationships between 
white and minority persons In any situation' in which it Is activated. 
The process results in what Cohen (1972) has termed "intarracial Intern- 
action disability." 

ExperJjn^tal work by Freeae and Cohen (1972) auggeats that special 
training of BlSAk^ students on at least two skills which toply each other 
was necessary to prevent activation of the diffuse status characteristic 
of race In a blracla^ g^e of "Kill the Bull". Cohen (1973) reports a 
aeries of experiments' using "expectation training" with Black and white 
public school children in which the -Black students were trained to assemble 
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a tranalstor gfldlo grid to fteach tha white itudent how to do so* She found 
that tha expeetatlons o£ both groups , nincks and whites, must ba tnodlfled 
If the diffuse atatys choracterlotlG 6f race is to remain unactlVated and 
that thire need not be a negatlva side affect of white hostlUty If the 
task Is a oooperatlva onei 

Tha Intervention eKpertoentatlon was then tried In an eKperlmcntal 
summer school whloh lasted for four wedks and enrolled Black and white 
student St By ellmlniitlng grades and taaeher evaluations of Individual 
performance and replaelng them with evaluations of the eolleetlve per- 
formanpe of emaH groups i the eKperlTnentbrs attempted to change two 
basic features of the conventional Bchoolroom: (1) the development of 
the paraeptlon of a ilngle rank order of status based on academic ability 
and (2) tha competitive system of individual accountability. Cohen 
theorizes that the single status order based on perceived academic ability 
creates a General Parformanca Characteristic which reinf orcas the diffusa 
status characteristic of race and "creates two rather than one source of 
general aKpectatlons for incompetence I.e. low social status and low 
parcaived academic ability"* In the eKparimenti 33 Black students wara 
given preliminary training on four naw tasks which they later taught to 
33 white studantSi A second experimental group was taught the same four 
tasks by a young Black teacher In a classroom organised Into racially 
balanced teams of students, teachers, and administrators* The balanca 
of power and authority between races was maintained throughout. The first 
experiment resulted in Black dominance In the classrooms, in soclomatrlc 
data, and In data from tha grae "Kill the Bull". The second eKperljnent, 
originally conceived as a control condition, resulted in nearly equal 
status ralatlonships for boys* Results for girls were difficult to 
interpret because there was a ehortage of white girls. 
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Tha Gonciusiona itm thla body of resnarch have toportant theoretical 
Impjicatlotis for our model and suggest several of our raore toportant hypo- 
theses Qoneernlng the types of educational processes in public schools 
which ars likely to have status equalisation effects. Although these 
eKperlments were done with Black and white sub j sets i we hypothesise that 
the same principles would apply in all majority-minority interactions . 
The major conclusions are! 

(1) Both minority and white expe Nations for minority performance 
must be treated to attain equal status Interaction in a desegregated group. 
This principle would apply to educators and parents as well as students. 

An effective way to modify eKpectations Is through deraonetrated competence 
by minority group members on a task or set of tasks in which they serve as 
teachers for the majority group i 

(2) The commonly used method of attempting to Increase the low self 
esteem of minority persons by success experiences and reinforcement from 
high status models in isolation from whites is not likely to succeed, "^^^^ 
"The problem does not lie in the indlviduali Wiite dominance Is seen as 
a social product of the evaluation of self and other transmitted through 
cultural, belief s about the corapfetence of Blacks and whites » often re- 
inforced in social interaction... We formed the hypothesis that treating 
expectations of the low statui individual only, will not be effective* 
One must also treat the expectations for his performance held by the 
high status member". (Cohen and Roper, 1972^ p. 656)* 

(3) The organiMtlon of. the classroom may have an Impact on modi- 
fication of expectations. Five elements appear critical: (1) student 
participation in racially mlKed groups ^ (2) experience of success in these 
groups and (3) strong, eKpliclt norms for interracial cooperation 



(4) elimination of teacher evaluation of. indivlduala and Individual 
competition in favor of teacher evaluation of group products and 
cooperative learning, (S) presence of adult role models exemplifying 
a balance o£ power and authority between races. 

After studying video tapes of the earlier Cohen studies, Lohman 
(1972) observed that Black students had two problems In blraclal Inter- 
action: verbal skills deficits which meant that Black participants often 
used short and brief arguments to define their ideas resulting in whites 
dominating the task by talking longer about their proposed Ideas and 
"experimental inhibition" which resulted in several Black participants 
rarely speaking during the experimental study, although they were highly 
verbal when they returned to their local neighborhood. Following Bandura, 
who found that models, either peers or high status persons, could Induce , 
subjects to try new behavior, Lohman developed a procedure In which a Black 
male college student served as a role model for Black boys attending a de- 
segregated junldr high school by teaching them to play the gme of "Kill 
th™ Bull". He found that Black students who experienced the role model 
had significantly higher initiation rates and rates of successful Influence 
than those who did not experience the role modeling. The role modeling was 
particularly effective in the high status, suburban school as compared to 
a low status, inner city school, mite student rates did not vary. From 
this study we could hypothesize that minority students who have adult role 
models of their own ethnic group In the multiethnic school will be more 
prone to respond to blraclal Interaction with equal status responses. 

Katz asfisr reviews and sumnarlaes a body of research having implica- 
tions for the success of Black students in a desegregated school. He 
theorizes that his discussion "should be more or less applicable to any 
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Merican roijiorlty group whose etatue Is similar to that of NfegrGts (for 
ex^ple, people with Puerto Rican or Mexlcari baekgrounde)" (Kati:, 1968 , 
p. 255), He comes to seven major eonclusionsi 

(1) Black experienae of white hostility and/or their experience of 
a desegragated situation In which whites are numerically predMlnants 
control authority positions, and have superior power will increase social 
threat and Black anxiety reaulting in tapalrment of Black performance be-- 
cauf^e of the distraction caused by internal autonomic sttoulatlons defensive 
responses against anKlety^ and/or fear of arousing hostility in white 
competitors. 

(2) White teacher and white student f i^lendliness to minority 
students in desegregated schools will increase minority motivation 
toward scholastic aohievement* ' = 

(3) Studies indicate that the strength of motivation is at a 
maKimum when the probability of succesi is ,50, therefore pmiriorlty 
motivation will decline if the academic standards in a desegregated ^ 
school are subs tan tially higher than those previously etlcQuntersd and 
the student is subjected to the threat of failure, 

(4) Direct competition with whites arouses a fear of failure and 
loss of confidence response in minority students which Is especially 
detrimental to their performance on verbal-symbolic and perceptual-- 
motor tasks. \ = , 

(5) A minority student's vulnerability to stress will be greatest 
in ^those schools in which minority students are in a predominantly white 
enviromnent because the presence of members of the seme group has a 
supportive effect under stress. 

(6) The prospect of successful competition against, a white peer 
and approval of a white authority figure has greater incentive strength 



for the minority etudent than the prospact of, succasaful canpetition 
against a tninority peer and approval of a minority authority figure. 

(7) Bnotional reactions of minority students tu test situations 
was most stressful when the comparison group Is ^rfiitej the test adminis- 
trator is whites and the student is told that the test ifleaaurei "Intelli- 
gence"* The best motivation and performance occurred ^ regardless of dther 
conditions p when the subject was told he had a slightly better-than-even 
chance of success « 

Theoretical Frmework for the Status Equalisation Model 

The. theoretical frKnework for Table 2 attempts to integrate into 
a single model some of the concepts and hypotheses discussed In the 
previous section. On the basis of this material we developed the dia- 
gram of the Input-^Process-Output Model which Is presented in Table 2, 
The Input variables are those variables which we hypothesize are 
related to educational outcomes but are not under the direct control of , 
the school nor are they directly influenced by the educational processes 
occurring in the individual school* They constitute the "givens" with 
which an individual school must work* Because they are related to 
educational and mental health outcomes they must be controlled or held 
constant when analysing the effects or educational outcomes of the 
educational processes In a school. ^ 

The ten status ranking and status equalization processes were 
derived from previous research of the author and from the literature. 
They are processes which we hypothesize operate in most American public 
schools to perpetMate the lower status of minority group students and 

they are processaa which can be influenced by educational policy. 
Thus, Table 2 describes the status assignment processes as they have operated 



to preaerve and replicate from generation to generation the rank order 
of discrimination which exists in the larger society. We hypothesize 
that those schools which have abandoned these proceeaes and moved to^ 
ward the status equalisation end of each hl^polar dimension will have 
more positive mental health and educational outcomes, 

(1) Use of Norm-Referenced Tests vs Use of Criterion-Referenced 

Tests to Measure Attainment of Specific Objectives . When public schools 

_ _ _ _ . . . - . ..... ^ 

use norm^referanced tests of ''intelligence" j "aptitude" , or "achievement" 
to assess and label public school students p a disproportionately large 
number of children of non-Anglo heritage are labeled as subnormal and 
placed in classes for the mentally retarded (Mercer 1973a). Because 
norm^-refarenced tests are constructed to test the child's knowledge of 
Anglo-^Amerlcan society and do not take the cultural background of the 
child into account, the labeling process recreates the rank order of 
status in the larger society by labeling majority children as more 
cMpetent than minority- children.^ Teachers believe -these labels, and 
perceive minority children as less competent. Thus^ norm--ref erenced , 
standardized tests legitimate the diffuse status characteristics 
associated vith minority groups. They serve the latent functions of 
preserving the subordinate positions of non-* Anglo persons , discrediting 
the value of non-^-^glo cultures, and providing the schools with a me- 
chanism for "cooling out" parents who criticise the schools by convincing 
them that it is the fMilly and child, not the school, who are responsible 
for low educational achievement (Mercer, 1973^^- 1973^, 1972). KatZj (1968) 
also has documented emotional reactions which interfere with the per- 
formance of minority students when they are told that they are taking 
an "Intelligence" test or competing against white norms. 



It is our hypothesis that schoDla with positive edijcational out- 
comes will have moved away from norm-ref erentsed teats and will be found 
to be more involved in objeetlva^based teaohlng and testing programs 
than schools with negative edueational outoomes. Specif Icallyp we 
hypothesise that the use of norm-ref eranced testSi l*e,nIQ tests and 
standard aQhievement tests, increases minority amclety levels and da- 
creasei minority academic achievemant* 

(2) Classroom Grouping Based on test performance and/or academic 
skills produces a direct rapllcatlon in the school of the dlffarantlal 
statuses of athnlc/racial groups In the larger society. Tracking and 
"homoganeous grouping , whan used in thi deaegragated achoqlj operate to 
re-segregate studants along racial/ethnic lines with minority children 
being assigned to the "slow" tracks and majority students being assigned 
to the "accelerated" programs^* We have found that the prEctice of 
grouping children .ac^^ording to their acadainic per fomance is ubiquitus 
in the -traditional schools we have studied. However ^ th are a siisable^ - 
number of schools In the western region which have moved away from this 
practice and are grouping chlldran heteroganeously or are using criteria 
which do not repllcata the racial/ethnic status order of the larger society. 

One of Cohen and Roper's (1972) most important findings Indicated 
that organising students into cooperatlva teams which ware racially 
mixed was an important factor In eliminating evidence of Interracial, 
interaction disability and equalising interaction. Ropar (1972) found 
that when students worked on a cooperative task in bl-^raclal teans there 
was no more evldenca of tension with Black group leaders than with whlta 
group leaders i ^a finding Contrary to that, reported by Kat2(1968) in 
earlier stadias of adults. Ropar concluded that the lack of hostility 
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toward Black leaders by white etudents was the result of the olassroom 
grouping, and etruGture of the task. 

(3) Emphasle on Individual Competition as a Matlvator ve Emphaali 
on Group EvaluatlQn and CQoperatlon Is related to grouping praetioes* 
The traditional SGhool relies heavily upon Individual evaluation , indivi- 
dual rewards I and competitive relations among students in the elaasrooni 
to motivate .atudents to perforrai AcademiQ grades, honorific etatusas 
and awards, and teacher oommandatlon and approval are ordinarily 
awarded to individual children who tend to compete for these honors 
rather than to assist each other in the learning proeess. Kata (1958) 
cites an eKttnsive literature which doc^ents the debilitating effeet 
which direct competition ^ especially with whites s has on the performance 
of minority persons - 

Cohen and Roper (1972) concluded that elimination of teacher eval^ 
uatlon of individuals in favor of group evaluations and encouragement 
of cooperative ' learning among students was an importmt faQtor in 
producing equality in bl'-raclal interaction. Therefore , we are hypo-* 
thealzing that those schools in which there Is heterogeneous grouplngj 
in which students are encouraged to learn cooperativaly and individual 
competition is minimised will have more positive educational outcomes 
than schools which emphasise individual competition and grades. 

(4) Monogultural , Anglocentric Programs are traditional in 
^erlcan public schools and derive from a long history in which the 
public schools were viewed as a primary mechanism for sQcialiging 
Immigrant md lower ^ class children to conform to the expectations of a 
society dmnlnated by ^glo-^Merican institutions and values (Karieri 
19731 Katz J 1971). 
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The first statute paeged by the California legislature governing 
the public sGhools required that all Instruction be in English, a 
stipulation which has remained unchanged for over a century. Until 
recently, it was coranon practice for MtKican-i^erican students to be 
reprimanded for speaking Spanish an school grounds in California schools 
and this practice still continues in some areas* According to a recent 
survey by the Civil Rights Coiiralsslon (1972) the use of Spanish la 
diacouraged in 30% of the elementary school classes in ArlEonai Com^ 
parable percentages are 13% in California , 16| in Colorado i 30^ In 
New MeKicOj and 66% In TeKast l^hen the Comralsslon aaked both elamentary 
and secondary school principals If their schools offered any spsclal 
Mexlcan-^Amerlcan "units" In social studies, only Calif brnla showed 
better than 50% positive response. Only 4.3% of the Southwest ^s 
elementary sehoola and 7.3% of the secondary schools Include MeKican^ 
American History in their turrlculum (pi31)» 

The omission of Black history and the achievements of other . 
American minorities from the texts used in the schools Is now generally 
recognlgad as a violation of cultural democracy in a pluralistic society 
and there Is some movement, especially in desegregated schools * to 
introduee multi-cultural materials into the raguiar school program* 
However p the effects of such programs have not been clearly documented, 
(5) Greater Power for Ahglo-Amerlcan Parents vs Equal Status and 
Power for Parenta of All Groups is a dimension of the school learning 
environment which is seldom analyzed systematically* However, within a 
status equalisation model, it is clear that the relationships between 
parents and the school Is critical in developing the role models for 
equal status interaction for the students In the school. As Indicated 



earlier, Lohman (1972) found that Black role models were effect ive in 
reducing interraeial, interaction difiability for Black istudentgf 

(6) Greater Status and Fowoy for ^glo^MeriGan Staff va Equal 
Status and Power for Staff of all Ethnie Groups t The typical dasagre"' 
gated sehool in a earler study by? the author had fewer minority taachere 
than majority teachers* In our 1972 samplei tha average elementary 
school staff had 1% MeKlcan^Amerlcan teachers and 12% Black teachers # 
Typically j adminlitratbrs we^e whits Mies. Para-^prof eaaionalsi 
cafeteria workers > and oustodians were mainly MeKican^Ameriean and 
Black. Thus I the child in the desegregatad school Is presented with 
adult rols modela in the school which clearly ludicate that Anglo^ 
Americans are higher status thin Blacks or MeKican^ American because the 
Anglo-Americans have better jobs and more authority, Incidantally , 
children also learn that malts ate higher status than females. 

Entwisle and Webster (1973 i 1974) report a series of studies of 
the status characteristics of adults and children and their affect on 
the ability of the adult to raise a child's aKpectation of his own per-- 
formance at school^lika tasks* Thase studies Involved hundreds of 
children in both segregatad and desegragated sattings* Thay found a 
saiftef-race effect in which children perform better, faster ^ and more 
effectively when the adult administering reinforcement was of the same 
race as their own* The implication of these studies fot multiracial 
teaching staffs in multiethnic schools Is obvious. 

As reported tarlier I Cohen and Roper (1972) concluded that the 
presenca of adult role models eKempllfylng a balance in power and 
authority was a significant factor In eliminating interracial Inter- 
action disability in the experimental summer school. Kata (1968) re-* 
viewed literature which indicated that Black persons ffel greater stress 



when the teat adinlnlstrator Is a white and perform less well than with a 
Blaek test administrator. We hypothesise that greater power and praitige 
for Anglo educators deereasa the self esteent and confidence of minority 
students, and increase minority student anKlety* ^glo domlnanee results 
In decreaBed minority aaademlc aGhievement, negative stereotyping of 
minority ethnic Broups, and rejection of Identity with oim ethnle group 
by minority students. 

(7) Greater Burden of Dlstanea on Minority Childre n vs Equal 
Burden Qf Dieta noe for StudentB of all Groups refers to a relatively 
Qommon praatlae in school desegregation— busing minority children to 
predominantly Anglo Schools while parmlttlng Anglo children to remain 
in their own neighborhood aehool* This practice results from one-way 
busing programs. The result is that minority children are placed in the 
role of the "outsider" who comes Into the neighborhood during school 
hours but does not participate In after school activities or neighborhood 
activities. It is not uncommon for teachers and students to refer to 
the *'bused atudants" as a special category of children^ Teachers speak 
of "our'* children I meaning the children from the neighborhood, and the 
" hised*' children, 

In those situations in which there is cross --busing, children of 
all ethntc/raclsl groups share the burden of being the "outsider" In a 
school and being "bused" la less likely to be stigmatising. 

We did not find any research literature addreaslng this particular 
issue. However, our o%m obaermtions of Interactions In desegregated 
schools have lead us to hypathesi^e that it may be a relevant dimension 
in producing inequalities of status for minority children in some school- 
Gommuni t lea. Therefore i we hypothesise that greater transportation and ^ 
distance burden on minority students decreases their participation in 



school aotlvitiaa decreasing cMss-athnie frlendahlpa resulting In 
negative staraotyplng of other ethnic groups by both minority and ma- 
jority atudents* 

(8) More ReBOurees to Meat the Nasds of .An^lQ^Mnarican Studants 

yg Equal RasQurcee to Maat the Needs of All Groupa , Although most public 
schools have music teachers, art teacherii speech tharapiats, and a 
wide variety of "special" resourcas to provlda sarvices for AnglO'^Merl- 
can atudents J it is only recently that schools have begun to develop the 
kinds of programs and resources required to meet the spaclfic naede of 
minority children. For examplap in 1970 there ware only 131 bilingual 
programs in Amarican public schools to sarve the entire SpaniBh--8paaking 
population (UiS. Commission on Civil Rights, 1972)* 

We hypothasiga that there will be a direct relationship between the 
praaence of resources and programs daslgtied to meet the needs of minor-- 
ity students and the academic aohlavement of minority studants* We 
also hypothesize that there will be an indirect effect on academic 
achievement through decreasing the ar^laty of inlnorlty students and 
increasing their confidence . 

(9) Normative Structure Favors An^lof-Amerlean Studants vs Norma- 
tive Structure which Deals Equally With Students of All Groups is the 
dimension which addresses directly the Issue of whether a school has 
both formal and informal norms which support equal status contacts a- 
mong students, parents, and teachers of all ethnic/racial groups. All-- 
port (1954) stated that equal status contact was enhanced "if this 
contact is sanctioned by Institutional support^ 1. 6*^ by laW| custom, or 
local atmospherai" Cohen and Roper tl972) reported that explicit norms 
supporting equal status eontaots were a significant aepeet of the sunmier 
program which eliminated interracial Interaction disability. 
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In our fitudy of deiegregation in the Riverslda Public Sehools, we 
found that a priiiQipal who does not administer an averi handed justice 
and favors either minority or majority students tends to destroy the 
normative structure of the echool and is likely to precipitate inter- 
ethnic hostilities. (Mercer, 1968), 

We hypothesise that school normative structure which favora Anglo- 
American students and does not support interracial equality lowers 
minority a^lf eiteem, minority reflected self, and minority confidence; 
raises minority anxieti^ levels; decreases cross-'ethnic friendships. 
An unequal normative structure results in lower minority aeademio 
achievement, negative stereotyping of other ethnic groups by both minor- 
ity and majority students. 

(^0) Equal Partleipation in Extra-curricular Activities by Students 
of All Ethnic/racial Groups is the final dimension of status aqualizatiDn 
in the modeli A^n^ber of studies have found a correlation between 
participation In eKtra-currleular actlvitiea and drop outSs Dillon 
(1949) in a study of 798 drop outs found that 73 percent had never 
partieipatedi only 2 percent had been involved in more than two activities 

The U*S. Coimisslon on Civil Rights in a survey of five southwestern 
states (1971) found that MeKican^American students do not reach their 
proportionate rate of participation in extra-curricular activities. Even 
when they comprise the majority enrollment ^ they lag behind Anglo stu- 
dents. The saine holds true for schools in which MeKlcan-^American students 
are a minority. In these latter schools^ the representation is lowest 
in those activities having the greater prestige and influence. 

We hypothesis that lower minority psrtlclpatlon^ln the extra- 
curricular progrm of the school decreases cross-ethnic friendship 
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resulting In lower minority academic aohieveroent and negative stereo= 
typing of other ethnic groupe by both ihlnorlty and majority students, 
^ - . S\amiary and Conclusion 

Public a dioois presently reproduce in mlcroeoara the unequal status 
relatlonshipa maong students, staffs and parents of differing ethnic/ 
racial groups in the macrocosm of the larger society. We thaorige that 
unequal status relationships replicated in the school socialize children 
of differing racial /ethnic origins for unequal adult statuses and are 
correlated with observed/ unequal educational and mental health outcomes 
for students of differing racial/ethnic groups. We have identified tan 
institutional processes which we hypothesis are central to producing 
unequal status* These ten processes are conceptualised in a series of 
"ideal" types as bl'-polar dimensions along which individual schools 
can be measured and placed * 

We hypothesize that these ten institutional processes are addltivet 
We hypothesize that those schools in which a greater niunber of these 
processes are operating at a higher level of Intensity to aqualiie status 
and participation for all ethnie/raclal groups will produce significantly 
more positive educational and mental health outcomes for students of all 
ethnic/racial groups. 

We believe that the study ©f institutional processes which operate 
in public education to produce unequal status may provide some of the 
insights necessary to Improving In tergroup relations and avoid many of 
the methodological and conceptional problems encountered in the study of 
such psychological constructs as ^'stereotyping" and "prejudice". 
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